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The  Late  Richard  Titus  Willson,  Esq. 

This  venerable  gentleman,  who  died  at  Newmarket,  on  the 
18th  inst.,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  was  one  of  those 
most  admirable  men  who  bore  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  early 
settlement  of  the  country,  and  who,  as  they  pass  away, 
deserve  an  honourable  notice.  Fortunately  the  deceased  left 
interesting  memoranda  of  the  history  of  his  family  and  of 
his  own  life.  It  could  be  wished  that  more  of  these  veteran 
pioneers  had  done  the  same,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  might  make  use  of  them. 

From  Mr.  Willson's  memoranda  we  gather  that  his  family 
was  of  Norman  descent,  having  (as  he  learned  from  the  family 
tradition)  come  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
settled  in  Northumberland.  In  William  Ill's  time,  a  branch 
from  which  his  family  descended  accompanied  that  Monarch  to 
Ireland,  where,  like  many  of  his  companions  in  arms,  he 
settled  in  the  North.  The  family  engaged  in  the  linen  trade 
and  remained  till  1775,  when  his  immediate  ancestor,  Hugh 
Willson,  emigrated  to  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  Hudson  River, 
State  of  New  York,  then  a  British  Colony.  Here  the  subject 
of  this  notice  was  born  on  the  5th  April,  1793,  and  resided 
till  1800,  when  he  removed  with  his  parents,  who  prefered  a 
home  under  the  British  flag,  in  Canada. 

The  difficulties  of  transport  in  those  early  days  are 
strikingly  described  in  his  memoranda.  "We  came  by  sloop  to 
Albany,1  he  writes,  "thence  by  waggons  to  Schenectady.  We 
there  bought  a  boat.  In  this  we  passed  up  th  Mohawk  River  as 
far  as  where  Rome  now  stands  -  and  thence'  by  a  military 
canal  and  wood  creek  we  passed  into  Oneida  Lake  and  down  the 
river  to  Oswego  -  thence  across  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario  to 
Kingston."  This  was  the  only  route  by  "which  emigrants 
coming  into  that  part  of  Canada  could  travel,  as  it  was  in 
the  wet  month  of  April  we  found  it  extremely  long  and 
tedious."  Of  the  hardships  encountered  by  a  family  settling 
in  Canada  in  those  early  times  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an 
estimate,  especially  in  these  days  of  railroads,  steamers 
and  machinery  of  all  sorts. 

"We   first   settled   on  Wolf  Island,  opposite  Kingston, 
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where  we  underwent  severe  trials;  and  then  in  1810  proceeded 
to  East  Gwillimbury,  where  my  family  have  since  resided." 

In  1812  the  subject  of  this  notice  being  strongly 
attached  to  a  seafaring  life,  with  the  permission  of  his 
father,  resolved  on  embarking  in  it  and  set  out  for  Quebec. 
He  found  the  journey  more  arduous  than  he  expected,  and  on 
his  way  was  induced  to  engage  in  lumbering  on  the  Trent. 
Their  enterprise  was  doomed  to  misfortune  -their  raft  being 
wrecked  near  Kingston,  and  after  much  toil  in  refitting  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  it  in  Cataraqui  Creek  as  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  been  declared,  and 
the  Americans  commanded  the  St.  Lawrence.  Good  fortune, 
however,  ultimately  awaited  them.  Orders  had  been  received 
for  building  two  large  frigates  at  Kingston,  and  their  raft 
was  bought  by  Government  for  the  purpose. 

The  war  was  then  raging  and  he  gave  up  the  sea  and 
volunteered  as  a  landsman.  He  was  first  stationed  at  Presque 
Isle  Point  and  afterwards  at  other  places,  as  emergencies 
required.  Being  an  excellent  boatman,  his  services  on  an 
important  occasion  were  specially  needed  to  go  to  Kingston 
from  York  in  a  small  boat  of  one  ton  burden.  This  service 
going  and  returning  was  safely  and  expeditiously  performed, 
and  great  credit  was  given  himself  and  his  companion  for 
their  exploit  -  for,  as  the  American  cruisers  had  command  of 
the  lake  and  the  weather  was  unfavourable,  it  was  a  perilous 
voyage. 

Having  signalized  himself  as  a  seaman,  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  two  boats  that  were  sent  up  from  York  to  Lake 
Simcoe  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  provisions  and 
military  supplies  for  the  troops  at  the  Sault  St.  Marie. 
These  were  the  first  boats  that  ever  crossed  Lake  Simcoe. 

In  the  winter  of  that  year,  (1814),  Capt.  Dennis, 
grandfather  of  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Stoughton  Dennis,  went  over  to 
Willow  Creek  and  there  built  a  number  of  boats  for  the  Lake 
service,  in  which  Mr.  Willson  assisted.  In  the  Spring, 
however,  his  services  were  required  at  York  to  perform 
military  duty.  He  was  soon  detached  to  work  for  which  he  was 
better  fitted,  viz:  transporting  stores  to  the  upper  lakes, 
which  occupied  him  till  the  close  of  navigation.  He  was  then 
employed  during  the  winter  in  opening  roads  and  building 
houses  between  Kempenfeldt  Bay  on  Lake  Simcoe,  and 
Penetanguishene  on  Lake  Huron,  till  about  1st  April,  1815, 
when  peace  was  declared. 

Mr.  Willson,  in  his  narrative,  dwells  on  the  serious 
inconvenience  felt  by  the  early  settlers  and  the  dangers  to 
which   they  were  exposed   from   the  want  of  roads.  As  an 
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instance,  he  stated  the  melancholy  fact  that  his  own 
father-in-law  -  Mr.  Ernes,  with  a  son,  a  married  daughter  and 
her  husband,  and  an  Indian,  were  drowned  in  a  crossing  from 
Holland  River  to  Roach's  Point  in  a  bark  canoe. 

On  the  restoration  of  peace,  Mr.  Willson  returned  to 
his  farm;  but  his  skill  as  an  engineer  and  his  reliability 
as  an  enterprising  man  of  business  had  become  so  established 
that  he  was  constantly  employed  in  carrying  out  some 
Government  improvement.  In  1824  we  find  him  employed  in 
assisting  the  late  Hon.  P.  Robinson  to  settle  the  emigrants 
he  was  bringing  out  from  Ireland  at  Peterboro1  in  laying  out 
roads,  building  bridges  and  erecting  houses  for  them  to 
occupy..  On  his  return  home,  his  enterprising  spirit  induced 
him  to  clear  a  new  farm  -  an  occupation  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  delighted,  having  cleared  up  several.  In  the  year  1832, 
Mr  Francis  Huston  having  been  engaged  by  Government  to  open 
roads  and  form  settlements  in  Sunnidale  and  the  surrounding 
townships,  he  employed  Mr.  Willson  to  superintend  the  work. 
All  around  the  North  side  of  Lake  Simcoe  was  then  a 
wilderness;  but  he  undertook  and  completed  the  work  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  employer  and  the  Government.  That  year 
was  noted  for  a  dreadful  visitation  of  Cholera.  This  scourge 
followed  the  emigrants,  who  had  come  in  large  numbers.  Mr. 
Willson  took  it  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  For 
several  years  he  was  occupied  in  settling  those  regions  and 
from  his  skill  and  energy  conferred  valuable  benefits  on  the 
settlers,  improving  the  roads  on  this  side  of  and  beyond  the 
lake. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in  1837,  Mr. 
Willson's  loyalty  induced  him  at  all  hazards  to  stand  up  for 
the  principles  of  his  ancestors.  His  memoranda  at  this 
period  abounds  with  much  interesting  information;  but  as  it 
is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  no  good  can  be  gained  by  bringing 
it  to  light,  it  is  better  to  suppress  it. 

His  next  military  exploit  was  at  the  threatened  rupture 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  about  the 
boundary  line.  On  this  occasion  he  set  an  excellent  example 
in  responding  to  the  call  for  volunteers.  With  his  three 
sons,  he  joined  the  company  being  raised  by  Col.  Cotter  in 
his  ne-ighborhood ;  it  was  kept  up  for  several  months,  and  Mr. 
Willson  quaintly  remarks,  'It  was  my  last  military  exploit. 
I  entered  the  volunteer  service  a  private  and  worked  my  way 
up  to  a  Lieut.  Colonel's  Commission-  which  I  still  have  the 
honor  to  hold  in  the  Sedentary  Militia." 

At  the  inspection  of  volunteers  at  Toronto  by  the 
Lieut. -Governor ,  he  was  introduced  to  His  Excellency  by  the 
commanding   officer   in   these  commendatory  terms:  'This  is 
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Titus  Willson,  and  a  more  loyal  man  does  not  live." 

Mr.  Willson  served  with  great  satisfaction  under  the 
several  Commissariat  officers  in  the  late  war,  and 
subsequently  in  the  Civil  Service  under  the  late  Hon.  Peter 
Robinson,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  &c,  under  the  Hon. 
William  B.  Robinson,  Commissioner  of  the  Welland  Canal  - 
where  he  was  some  time  engaged.  Under  the  late  A.B.  Hawke, 
Esq.,  Emigrant  Agent,  and  under  C.S.  Zowski,  Esq.,  in 
various  public  works. 

Mr.  Willson's  position  in  the  community  in  which  he  so 
long  resided  was  acknowledged  by  all.  He  acted  as  an 
efficient  magistrate  for  many  years,  and  was  continued  in 
the  Commission  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  elected 
as  Reeve  of  East  Gwillimbury  on  two  several  occasions,  and 
several  times  as  reeve  of  Holland  Landing,  besides 
repeatedly  serving  as  Councillor,  and  enjoyed  the  reward  of 
a  pension  up  to  his  death  for  his  services  during  the  war  of 
1812. 

In  him  the  martial  spirit  strongly  predominated,  even 
over  his  private  and  domestic  interests.  In  the  War  of  1812 
he  was  enrolled  under  Captains  Traviss  and  Selby,  and  served 
under  them  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  war. 

For  several  years  previous  to  his  death  Mr.  Willson's 
sight  failed  him.  This  was  a  serious  trial  as  he  was  fond  of 
literary  pursuits,  and  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could 
employ  himself.  His  conversational  powers  were  of  no  mean 
order,  and  his  well-stored  mind,  excellent  memory  and  sound 
views  on  all  subjects  rendered  his  society,  even  when 
confined  to  his  bed,  not  a  little  attractive.  He  bore  his 
tedious  confinement  with  great  fortitude  and  resignation  and 
was  grateful  to  a  kind  Providence  for  alleviating  his 
infirmities  by  the  attentions  of  his  large  and  affectionate 
family,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached.  Death  to  him  was  not 
a  surprise  -  he  calmly  contemplated  its  approach  and 
prepared  for  it. 

The  reminiscences  of  his  long  and  adventurous  life  were 
very  interesting  and  it  gratified  him  to  entertain  his 
visitors  with  them.  Many  of  these  are  worthy  of  being  put  on 
record,  did  space  admit  -  one  characteristic  incident  we 
must  mention.  Surrounded  by  members  of  the  Temperance 
Society  and  himself  always  a  temperate  man,  he  said  he  could 
not  join  with  them  in  their  wholesale  condemnation  of 
liquor,  though  he  was  willing  to  admit  how  great  a  curse  it 
was  when  abused.  For  his  part  he  said  he  should  ever  feel 
grateful  to  it  for  saving  his  life.  Many  years  ago,  when  his 
public  duties  obliged  him  to  travel  from  Penetanguishene  to 
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where  Barrie  now  stands,  it  was  almost  an  unbroken 
wilderness,  and  he  had  to  travel  on  foot  through  deep  snow, 
in  very  severe  weather.  When  several  miles  from  a  place  of 
shelter  he  found  his  strength  failing  him,  and  his  feet  so 
cold  that  he  feared  they  would  freeze.  He  had  with  him  what 
travellers  usually  carried  in  those  days  -  a  small  wooden 
keg,  called  a  canteen,  containing  spirits.  Fearing  that  if 
he  drank  the  contents  it  might  injure  him  instead  of 
benefiting  him,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  pouring  some  in  his 
boots  as  an  experiment,  and  to  his  delight  he  found  it  at 
once  warmed  his  feet,  and  so  refreshed  his  whole  system  that 
he  was  enabled  to  reach  a  place  of  shelter.  Perhaps  the  most 
rigid  tee-totaler  could  not  object  to  this  mode  of  using 
"the  accursed  thing." 

In  the  year  1814,  Mr.  Willson  became  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Free  &  Accepted  Masons  and  continued  in  connection 
with  them  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  oldest  member  in  the  Dominion.  Several'  lodges  from 
the  neighboring  villages  assembled  in  regalia  to  honor  his 
interment.  After  their  unusual  service  at  the  house,  his 
remains  were  taken  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  where  the  Rev.  Dean 
Givens  performed  the  funeral  service  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  delivered  a  short  discourse  suited  to  the 
occasion.  A  large  concourse  of  sorrowing  friends  and 
relatives  followed  him  to  the  burial  place  of  his  family, 
near  Sharon,  East  Gwillimbury,  where  the  concluding  services 
were  performed. 

Mr.  Willson's  family  consisted  of  12  children,  7  of 
whom  survive  him;  he  left  66  grand-children,  78 
great-grand-children  -  156  in  all. 
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REMINISCENCES 

OF  RICHARD  TITUS  WILLSON  1793-1878 
(REPRINTED  FROM  THE  NEWMARKET  ERA  AND  EXPRESS 
DEC.  12,  194G  -  DEC.  20,  1946) 


To  Alfred  Wlllson  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  P.L.S.,  this  narrative  is  dedicated: 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  difficulty  attending  the 
selection  of  a  starting  point  in  a  narrative  of  this  kind; 
but  in  this  I  shall  state  the  tradition  of  my  father. 

According  to  him  our  family  is  of  Norman  descent, 
having  followed  William  the  Conqueror  into  England  about  the 
year  1070,  and  settled  in  Northumberland.  From  this  some  of 
the  family  followed  Wm.  Ill  into  Ireland  about  1690  and 
settled  in  the  north  of  that  kingdom.  Our  history  now 
begins: 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  there  lived  in 
the  City  of  Carr ickfergus,  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  one  Hugh 
Willson,  a  merchant,  who  dealt  largely  in  the  linen  trade  as 
his  father  had  done  before  him.  This  Hugh  Wlllson  had  two 
sons,  Hugh,  grandfather  of  the  Re  ids  of  Sharon,  and  John, 
grandfather  of  R.T.  Willson,  and  others,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
liberal  education.  Hugh,  (the  older  of  the  brothers),  was 
intended  for  the  church,  Presbyterian,  to  which  the  family 
belonged,  but  to  which  he  never  acceded.  In  consequence  of 
the  long  war  between  England,  France  and  Spain,  as  well  as 
the  continued  trouble  in  Ireland,  Hugh  (the  father),  was 
reduced  and  had  nothing  to  give  his  sons.  Hugh,  the  younger 
gave  up  the  idea  of  the  church,  married  and  settled  on  a 
small  farm  In  the  County  Down  in  the  year  1768,  over  100 
years  ago.  My  father,  the  first  born  of  the  aforesaid  John, 
was  born  in  County  Down  (I  think).  Soon  after  this  ,  my 
grandfather  left  Ireland  and  came  to  America.  I  forget  what 
became  of  my  grandmother,  but  I  recollect,  as  told  me,  that 
my  father,  then  an  Infant,  was  brought  over  to  America  by 
his  uncle  Hugh,  in  whose  family  he  had  been  then  some  time 
living.  This  was  in  the  year  1775,  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  between  England  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  My  father  was  then  seven  years  old. 

On  arriving  at  New  York,  they  proceeded  up  the  Hudson 
River  to  Poughkeepsie ,  the  capital  of  Duchess  County,  and 
twelve  miles  east,  near  Connecticut,  where  they  found  my 
grandfather  married  to  the  woman  who  was  afterwards  the 
mother  of  David  and  John  Wlllson  and  Anne  and  Mary.  There  my 
father  lived  with  my  grandfather  until  about  1788  when  the 
old  man  died.  After  this  event  my  father  took  charge  of  the 
farm   (a  rented  one),  and  the  family.  About  two  years  after. 
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he  married  Mary  Titus,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Austin  Titus, 
a  Quaker  preacher,  and  a  very  worthy  man.  He  had  twelve 
children  and  she  was  the  eldest.  In  July,  I  believe  the 
10th,  in  1791,  my  late  brother  John  was  born;  and  on  the  5th 
day  of  April,  1793,  on  a  Tuesday,  it  is  recorded  that  I, 
Richard  Titus  Willson,  first  saw  the  light. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  narrative,  I  will 
say  something  about  the  family  of  my  grandfather,  Austin 
Titus. 

I  have  learned  that  his  ancestors  came  from  England 
soon  after  the  British  took  the  state  of  New  York  from  the 
Dutch,  and  they  settled  on  Long  Island  where  my  grandfather 
was  born.  When  a  young  man,  he  wended  his  way  to  Duchess 
County  and  settled  in  a  place  called  "Nine  Partners".  Here 
he  married  Wate  Giddley,  a  Dutch  woman  whose  ancestors  came 
from  Holland,  at  that  time  the  state  of  New  York  belonged  to 
that  nation.  My  grandfather  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and 
when  I  first  knew  him,  he  lived  upon  his  own  farm. 

As  I  before  stated,  he  had  twelve  children,  five  sons 
and  seven  daughters.  When  he  died,  he  appointed  one  Daniel 
Dean,  a  leading  Quaker,  his  sole  executor;  who  was  to  sell 
the  farm  &c.  and  divide  the  proceeds  among  the  children,  all 
of  whom  were  then  grown  up.  He  did  the  selling  part  but  kept 
the  money.  He  took  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act  which 
had  just  come  into  operation,  made  all  his  property,  and 
what  he  had  belonging  to  others,  over  in  some  way  to  his 
son,  who  soon  after  went  to  New  York  and  opened  a  large 
store  and  soon  became  a  wealthy  merchant.  His  father  lived 
with  him  and  helped  him  in  his  business  and  these  children, 
my  mother  among  them,  lost  all.  The  family  is  at  present 
greatly  scattered  about  the  States  and  Canada:  that  is  to 
say,  their  offspring,  as  the  old  stock  are  all  dead. 

Continuation  of  my  father's  biography  &c . 

From  1793  until  1798,  my  father  remained  upon  the  old 
farm  in  Nine  Partners.  In  the  latter  year  he  gave  up  the 
farm  and  sold  off  his  stock  &c.  and  moved  with  his  family 
consisting  of  his  wife  and  five  children  to  the  City  of  New 
York.  There  he  bought  a  share  in  a  fine  sloop  called  "The 
Farmer",  and  made  several  trips  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
had  been  several  times  before  while  on  the  farm,  as  it  was  a 
good  market  for  much  of  their  produce,  such  as  flour,  pork, 
horses  &c. 

In  the  spring  of  1800,  having  sold  his  share  in  The 
Farmer,  he  started  for  Canada.  We  came  by  sloop  to  Albany, 
thence   by  wagon  to  Schenectady,  where  my  father  joined  with 
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one  Daniel  Beadle  and  bought  a  boat  of  about  five  tons.  On 
this,  an  open  boat,  besides  the  effects  of  both  families, 
there  were  three  women,  four  men,  12  children,  six  belonging 
to  each  of  the  two  families,  (Hiram  R.  Willson  having  been 
born  the  winter  before).  In  this  boat  we  passed  up  tne 
Mohawk  River  as  far  as  where  Rome  now  stands;  thence  by 
short  military  canal  to  Wood  Creek;  down  that  to  Oneida 
Lake;  thence  across  that  and  down  the  river  to  Oswego;  and 
from  there  across  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario  to  Kingston  in 
Canada.  This  was  the  only  route  by  which  a  family  could  come 
from  Albany  to  Kingston,  and  we  found  it  a  long  tedious  one, 
especially  considering  it  was  mostly  performed  in  the  wet 
month  of  April. 

From  Kingston  we  proceeded  west  about  four  miles  and 
stopped  at  one  Joseph  Ferris's,  with  whom  my  father  was 
acquainted  in  Duchess  county  and  who  had  been  in  Canada  for 
four  or  five  years.  There  we  stopped,  but  Mr.  Beadle  went  on 
some  forty  miles  further  up  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  Here  my 
father  worked  on  Mr.  Ferris's  farm  for  two  summers  and 
taught  school  in  the  neighborhood  in  the  winters.  In  the 
spring  of  1803,  we  moved  upon  Wolfe  Island,  where  we 
remained  until  the  summer  of  1810.  While  on  this  island,  we 
suffered  all  the  hardships  and  privations  to  which  a  large 
helpless  family  in  a  new  country  with  annual  fever  and  ague, 
is  incident.  In  1810  we  removed  to  East  Gwillimbury,  and 
leased  that  farm  opposite  the  Temple  in  Sharon  (then  Hope). 

Here  the  family,  excepting  myself,  resided  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  In  the  spring  of  1815,  my  parents,  with 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  removed  to  that  farm  on 
the  east  side  of  Yonge  St.,  known  as  No.  1,  opposite 
Montgomery's  Tavern,  which  farm  belonged  to  the  late  Hon. 
Wm.  Allen  of  Toronto.  There  they  resided  either  three  or 
four  years,  when  they  returned  to  East  Gwillimbury,  and 
there  remained  until  my  father's  death  which  happened  Jan. 
3,  1828,  and  my  mother  continued  to  reside  there  until  her 
death,  June  3,  1857.  They  are  both  lying  in  the  burying 
ground  at  Sharon.  Wnen  my  father  died  he  was  60  years  of 
age,  and  my  mother  was  89,  less  two  days. 

This  ends  the  biography  of  Hugh  Willson  and  of  Mary, 
his  wife,  except  that  when  she  died  she  left,  then  living, 
16  children,  including  sons-in-law  and  daughters-in-law,  92 
grandchildren,  90  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
great -great -grandchild. 

An  account  of  the  life  and  doings  of  Richard  Titus 
Willson  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1812,  as  the  family 
history  is  so  blended  together  that  it  may  be  taken  as  one 
too  about  that  period. 
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From  the  removal  to  East  Gwillimbury  to  the  spring  of 
1812  I  had  resided  with  my  father  on  the  farm.  At  that  time 
he  allowed  me  to  commence  for  myself,  as  he  had  other  boys 
that  were  able  to  help  him.  And  as  I  had  been  in  a  great 
degree,  brought  up  upon  the  water,  I  loved  it  (and  to  this 
day),  so  I  concluded  to  go  to  sea.  With  this  view  I  started 
about  April  1,  1812,  being  then  19  years  of  age,  for  Quebec; 
but  as  I  had  but  little  money  in  my  pocket,  I  should  soon 
have  to  go  to  work  for  some. 

I  soon  fell  in  with  a  man  near  Brighton  who  wanted  men 
to  go  with  him  up  the  River  Trent  to  get  out  lumber  and  take 
it  to  Quebec.  This,  I  thought  a  good  chance  for  me, 
especially  when  he  agreed  to  allow  me  for  returning,  which  I 
did  not  then  intend  to  do.  But  he  did  not  intend  commencing 
before  May  1,  so  I  hired  to  a  man  close  by  for  a  month  for 
$16  to  work  in  a  still  house,  and  here  1  learned  to  make 
whiskey.  I  then  went  with  Messrs.  Proctor  and  Fay  into  the 
townships  of  Rawdon  and  Percy,  where  we  remained  for  some 
three  months;  when  we  came  back  and  made  up  our  raft  and 
started  for  Quebec.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  August. 
The  war  broke  out  in  that  summer  while  we  were  up  in  the 
wood;  and  by  the  time  we  had  got  underway  and  proceeded  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Trent  as  far  as  within  four  miles  of 
Kingston,  where  we  were  driven  ashore  and  broken  up.  It  took 
us  about  a  month  to  repair  our  raft  and  by  this  time  the 
enemy  was  in  force  near  Cornwall  and  had  taken  some  rafts  on 
their  way  across  Lake  St.  Francis.  As  it  was  getting  late  in 
the  season  for  rafting  purposes,  it  was  thought  best  to  lay 
up  for  the  winter,  so  we  took  the  raft  into  Catarqui  Creek, 
and  "staked  her  down"  and  dispersed.  On  account  of  my  not 
getting  my  pay  I  was  unable  to  proceed  on  my  way  to  sea,  so 
I  returned  home. 

About  a  week  after  I  went  to  York  (now  Toronto),  to  do 
garrison  duty.  There  I  stopped  until  the  next  spring.  About 
April  1,  1813,  my  term  of  service  being  then  ended,  I  went 
down  again,  thinking  we  might  go  on  with  the  raft,  or,  if 
not,  that  I  would  get  my  back  pay  at  Kingston:  and  as  there 
was  no  timber  at  hand  but  our  raft,  the  government  gave  more 
for  it  than  it  would  have  brought  in  Quebec  the  fall  before, 
or  even  at  that  time.  The  war  was  then  raging  and  men  were 
wanted,  so  I  gave  up  the  sea  and  volunteered  as  a  landsman. 
We  were  stationed  on  Presque  Isle  Point  for  a  while;  and 
while  there  York  was  taken  by  the  enemy.  We  were  then  moved 
seme  five  or  six  miles  further  west,  there  we  remained  some 
three  months  and  were  disbanded.  In  July  I  again  returned 
home;  but  was  soon  again  called  out  on  a  general  call.  After 
about  two  weeks  we  were  dismissed.  I  then,  in  company  with 
Rich.   Graham,   hired  to  go  to  Kingston  from  York  in  a  small 
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boat  of  about  one  ton  burthen.  In  her  we  were  three  of  us, 
and  returned,  which  was  considered  a  great  feat,  taking  into 
account  the  danger  we  were  exposed  to  from  the  enemy's 
cruiser  as  well  as  from  the  lake  itself. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November  of  that  year  two  boats 
were  brought  up  Yonge  St.  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  large 
quantity  of  flour  in  bags  and  some  clothing  for  the  troops 
and  others  about  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Superior.  These  were  the  first  boats  that  ever  crossed  Lake 
Simcoe.  I  was  hired  by  the  Hon.  Duncan  Cameron  to  go  and 
manage  these  boats.  The  flour,  etc.,  after  being  taken  to 
where  Barrie  now  stands,  was  taken  on  the  back  of  horses,  to 
the  head  of  Willow  Creek,  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nottawasaga  River,  from  whence  it  was  to  have  been  at  once 
taken  in  large  canoes  to  its  place  of  destination;  but  the 
frost  set  in  early  and  froze  up  the  creek,  so  it  had  to 
remain  there  until  the  next  spring.  The  horses-  that  carried 
over  the  flour,  etc.,  were  taken  from  about  Yonge  St.,  some 
20  or  more,  and  were  piloted  by  one  of  the  Snake  Indians 
(John  Snake)  from  near  Aurora,  by  the  way  of  Lloydtown  down 
to  Grasse  Point  on  Cook's  Bay,  and  thence  to  Barrie.  It  was 
all  woods  then  and  unsurveyed. 

In  that  winter  Capt.  Dennis,  grandfather  of  Lieut. -Col. 
J.S.  Dennis,  went  over  with  a  party  of  men  to  Willow  Creek, 
and  there  built  some  25  or  30  boats  of  about  five  tons.  I 
assisted  at  the  work  until  April  1  when  I  hired  as  a 
substitute  for  one  Daniel  Clarke,  uncle  to  Silas  Clarke  of 
East  Gwillimbury,  and  again  went  to  Little  York.  Here  I 
remained  until  June  1,  when  Edward  Clarke  and  I  took  a 
contract  from  the  government  to  boat  stores  from  Holland 
Landing  to  where  Barrie  now  stands.  We  followed  that 
business  until  the  close  of  navigation. 

About  Dec.  1,  1814,  a  number  of  us  were  employed  by  the 
commissariat  department  to  open  a  road  between  Kempenfeldt 
Bay  on  Lake  Simcoe,  to  Penetanguishene  Bay  on  Lake  Huron. 
Here  I  remained  until  news  of  peace,  which  was  about  April 
1,  1815.  The  government  work  was  then  stopped  where  I  was.  I 
was  at  the  time  superintending  the  building  of  certain 
houses  at  Kempenfeldt  and  my  brother,  John,  was  in  the  same 
capacity  at  Penetanguishene.  Commissary  Head,  brother  of  Sir 
Francis  Bond  Head,  was  then  commandant  in  that  quarter,  and 
on  receipt  of  the  news  he  immediately  stopped  the  work.  Each 
man  was  dismissed  and  I  again  returned  to  my  home,  but  this 
time  to  a  new  one. 

I  must  now  go  back  for  a  few  months  to  bring  forward 
another  subject  that  I  have  passed  over. 

In  August,   1814,   I   was  married   to   Eleanor   Ernes, 
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daughter  of  Calvin  Ernes  and  Martha  Ernes  of  North 
Gwillimbury.  This  family  came  from  Vermont  in  1804  (I 
believe).  They  sprang  from  the  early  settlers  of 
Massachusetts  of  English  origen,  and  were  rigid 
Presbyterians.  In  1812.  while  crossing  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Holland  River  to  Roche  s  Point  in  a  bark  canoe  old  Mr.  Ernes, 
a  son,  a  daughter,  her  husband  and  an  Indian  were  all 
drowned.  This  family  was  among  the  first  settlers  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Simcoe,  where  they  experienced  many  privations 
for  want  of  a  road  from  there  to  Newmarket.  They  were 
consequently,  compelled  to  travel  by  the  lake  and  river,  for 
a  number  of  years,  both  in  winter  and  summer.  On  one  of 
these  trips,  returning  from  mill,  they  were  drowned. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815  I  settled  upon  a  farm 
in  East  Gwillimbury,  known  afterwards  as  Spruce  Dale.  This 
farm  my  brother,  John,  and  I  bought  with  money  made  during 
the  war.  It  contained  200  acres  (E.  1/2  -  13  and  14-3 
con.,  E.  Gwillimbury),  and  had  at  that  time  about  15  acres 
cleared  with  a  small  house  and  barn  upon  it.  Upon  this  place 
I  worked  the  first  year  alone,  my  brother,  John,  being 
employed  building  a  schooner  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nottawasaga 
River  for  the  late  Hon.  Peter  Robinson.  The  next  year  he 
joined  me  on  the  farm  where  we  continued  to  work  together 
clearing  up  our  farms,  until  1823,  when  he  married.  A  short 
time  before  this,  however,  we  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  government  for  the  supply  of  fresh  beef  to  the  naval 
establishment  at  Penetanguishene  in  which  one  or  the  other 
of  us  was  employed  for  two  years.  In  1823  we  divided  our 
property,  he  taking  the  east  and  I  the  west  100  acres.  We 
had  also  about  800  acres  of  wild  lands  which  we  also 
divided.  Of  this  I  had  the  greater  share  as  he  had  the  most 
clearing  on  his  farm.  We,  however,  worked  much  together,  but 
lived  seperately. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  I  went  to  Lockport  on  the  Erie 
Canal,  and  left  a  man  to  work  the  farm.  Here  I  remained, 
superintending  certain  'portions  of  the  work  (excavations, 
etc.)  for  about  ten  months,  and  then  returned  home; 

In  November,  1824,  I  was  sent  for  by  the  late  Hon. 
Peter  Robinson,  then  at  Peterborough,  to  go  down  and  assist 
in  erecting  certain  buildings  there.  When  I  went,  there  were 
but  two  buildings  there,  one  was  a  small  sawmill  and  the 
other  a  small  house  for  the  sawyer.  Here  I  remained  about 
two  months,  building  and  settling  the  emigrants  whom  Mr. 
Robinson  had  that  year  brought  out;  after  which  I  again 
returned  home.  From  that  time  until  1832,  I  continued  about 
home,  during  which  I  owned  two  other  farms,  wnich  I  improved 
and  worked.  One  of  these  lay  near  the  Homestead,  and  the 
other   in   West  Gwillimbury,  being  N.  1/2  lot  4  -  4th  con.  - 
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100  acre.  In  1830  I  entered  into  partnership  with  my 
brothers,  Hiram,  Harvey  and  Alfred,  to  go  into  the  tanning 
and  currying  business,  Harvey  being  of  that  trade.  We 
therefore,  bought  out  one  Philemon  Squire  at  Holland 
Landing.  This  was  the  worst  undertaking  I  ever  entered  into, 
as  the  burden  of  the  payments  soon  fell  upon  me.  Harvey  had 
been  down  about  Kingston  some  six  years,  during  which  time 
he  had  married  a  sister  of  the  Hon.  Ben j .  Seymour,  a  lady, 
though  poor,  and  who  had  great  pride,  etc.  This  caused  him, 
as  we  afterwards  learned,  to  live  beyond  his  means,  and 
soon,  after  we  had  got  fairly  to  work,  claims  followed  him, 
which  compelled  us  to  take  the  place  from  him  and  employ  him 
to  carry  it  on.  The  arrangement  at  first  was  that  they  only 
wanted  my  name  as  a  guarantee  and  $200  in  cash,  and  the 
balance  (about  $2000)  would  be  paid  by  the  others.  But  when 
Harvey  failed,  the  burden  fell  upon  me,  as  I  was  considered 
the  most  able.  Accordingly  I  was  obligated  to  sell  my  farm 
in  West  Gwillimbury  to  raise  money  to  meet  our- payments  and 
to  purchase  hides,  etc.  In  1832,  owing  to  the  high  notions 
of  his  wife,  Harvey  left  and  went  to  the  United  States.  This 
left  us  without  anyone  to  manage  the  business. 

Alfred  by  working  with  Harvey  had  got  some  insight  into 
the  business.  We  therefore,  set  him  at  the  head  of  the 
affair  and  Hiram  and  I  turned  out  to  earn  money  as  best  we 
could.  As  produce  was  very  low  in  those  times,  Hiram  worked 
at  his  trade  (carpentering)  and  I  went  into  public  works. 
After  we  had  paid  for  the  place  (the  tannery,  etc.)  Hiram 
sold  his  share  to  Alfred  and  me.  I  here  parted  with  two 
lots;  100  acres  in  Tiny  and  100  acres  in  Oro.  Not  long  after 
this  we  let  the  concern  to  Walter  Barry  (who  is  now  at 
Bradford)  for  ten  years,  he  buying  our  stock.  I  then  bought 
Alfred's  share.  Here  I  parted  with  a  valuable  lot  in 
Innisfil,  known  as  Cedar  Point.  Alfred  then  went  and  started 
storekeeping  in  Barrie. 

During  the  term  of  Barry's  lease,  I  had  put  Calvin  (my 
son)  to  learn  the  trade  that  we  might  carry  on  the  business 
after  it  came  to  us  again.  When  that  time  arrived  we  wanted 
money  to  "stock  the  years,"  I  then  sold  the  farm  called  The 
Reserve,  and  with  the  price  and  otherwise,  I  set  Calvin 
going.  But,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  properly  look  after 
the  business,  but  left  it  too  much  to  the  hired  men,  so  that 
he  did  not  keep  up  the  stock.  I  then  mace  one  more  effort.  I 
borrowed  $800  from  Capt.  Laughton  and  with  that  I  went  to 
New  York  and  purchased  a  stock  of  shoes,  leather  and  some 
hides,  with  which  I  started  a  leather  and  shoe  store  in 
connection  with  the  tannery.  But  this  also  failed;  so  I  was 
compelled  to  sell  off  what  little  was  on  hand  and  close  the 
business.  About  this  time  steam  was  generally  used  in  the 
manufacture   of  leather,  which  enabled  such  manufacturers  to 
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undersell   those  of   the  old  process,   so   I  gave   it  up 
altogether,  tore  down  the  building,  etc. 

Now,  I  will  go  back  to  1832.  In  June  of  that  year,  the 
governor  employed  Francis  Huston,  Esq.  to  open  a  road  from 
where  Barrie  now  stands  to  the  township  of  Sunnidale,  which 
township  they  wished  to  settle.  As  Mr  Huston  wanted  someone 
to  superintend  the  work  that  he  did  not  understand,  the  Hon. 
W.B.  Robinson  recommended  me  to  him  and  he  employed  me.  At 
that  time  there  were  but  two  families  there,  David  Edgar,  a 
land  speculator,  and  Alexander  Walker,  who  kept  teams  on  the 
portage  between  there  and  Willow  Creek.  I  soon  got  a  gang  of 
hands  partly  from  Oro  and  from  the  Penetanguishene  Road.  We 
commenced  about  three  miles  north  west  of  Barrie  on  the 
Portage  Road  and  took  a  southwesterly  course  along  a  blazed 
line  that  had  been  made  by  the  late  Samuel  Lount,  but  after 
we  had  followed  all  the  points  of  the  compass  between 
southeast  and  northwesterly,  I  reported  to  the  Hon.  Peter 
Robinson  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  crown  Lands 
Department,  showing  the  crookedness  of  the  line.  Orders  came 
soon  after  to  discontinue  the  work  until  a  proper  line 
should  run.  After  the  men  were  paid  off,  Mr.  Robinson  sent 
me  to  superintend  the  opening  of  the  town  line  between  Oro 
and  Medonte.  I  went  and  found  a  large  number  of  emigrants 
encamped  at  Bass  Lake  on  the  Coldwater  Road,  waiting  for  the 
townline  to  be  opened  and  their  shanties  to  be  built,  which 
the  government  was  to  do  for  them.  While  these  people  were 
here  the  cholera  got  among  them,  and  took  a  great  number  of 
them  off.  After  I  had  been  at  that  work  (between  Oro  and 
Medonte),  about  two  weeks,  I  took  the  same  complaint.  I  was 
then  about  seven  miles  from  Orillia  in  the  wood.  From  this 
place  I  was  carried  on  a  litter  by  men  to  Orillia.  Here  I 
lay  about  two  weeks,  when  I  was  taken  across  Lake  Simcoe  to 
the  Landing  in  a  bark  canoe.  When  on  the  lake  there  came  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain  and  to  keep  me  dry  they  covered  me  with 
a  heavy  oilcloth  which  caused  me  to  prespire  profusely  -  it 
being  a  hot  day  in  August  -  and  when  they  uncovered  me, 
owing  to  the  change  in  temperature,  I  took  a  severe  cold 
which  settled  in  my  shoulder  and  one  of  my  legs,  and  which 
laid  me  up  for  several  months. 

By  the  next  summer,  1833,  the  Sunnidale  Road  was  run 
out  and  offered  by  contract.  I  tendered  for  it  but  Walker 
and  Drury  got  it.  I  soon  after  contracted  to  build  a  bridge 
across  the  Nottawasaga  on  the  said  road.  This  being  done, 
George  McCarty  and  I  contracted  with  the  Hon.  Peter  Robinson 
to  open  the  Sunnidale  Road  from  Walker  and  Drury ' s  job  to 
Lake  Huron  and  to  build  the  bridge  thereon.  This  we  did  in 
1834.  The  people  now  began  to  settle  in  both  Sunnidale  and 
Nottawasaga.  A  few,  however,  had  worked  their  way  in  the 
winter  before. 
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with  swords,  and  others  unarmed  .  There  were  also  several 
teams  (wagons),  with  them.  These  appeared  loaded  but  were 
covered. 

I  then  began  to  suspect  their  object,  and  questioned 
some  that  I  knew,  but  could  get  no  satisfaction  -  they 
wished  to  shun  me.  I  met  Edgar  Stiles  opposite  his  father's 
and  followed  him  into  the  house,  where  his  father  gave  him  a 
pair  of  boots  and  some  money.  This  convinced  me.  From  him  I 
learned  what  I  had  suspected,  that  they  were  going  to  take 
Toronto.  I  then  advised  him  to  leave  them.  He  said  he  dare 
not  go  home.  "Then,"  said  I,  "go  to  the  States,"  which  he 
said  he  would  do,  and  he  has  since  told  me  that  he  took  my 
advice. 

On  my  way  south,  I  went  into  the  tavern,  Hiram  Moore's, 
on  "Tory  Hill"  and  asked  the  landlady  if  she  understood  the 
movement.  She  replied  "Yes,  they  are  going  to  take  Toronto. 
I  knew  it  several  days  since."  I  asked  "Why  did  you  not  tell 
me?"  "I  was  told  not  to  do  so"  was  the  reply. 

(I  may  say  here  that  her  husband  and  several  others  had 
gone  to  the  city  three  days  before  and  when  I  went  to 
Toronto  I  found  him  there  a  volunteer,  which  he  was 
compelled  to  do  or  go  to  prison).  When  she  told  that  I 
immediately  went  across  to  the  Landing,  and  on  my  way  I  saw 
the  late  Sammuel  Sweasey,  whom  I  asked  if  he  understood  the 
movement.  He  replied,  "Yes,  they  are  going  to  take  Toronto, 
rob  the  bank,  hang  the  governor,  and  when  they  come  back 
they  will  hang  you."  I  then  asked  if  his  sons  had  gone. 
"Yes,  gone  to  the  woods,  they  (the  Rebs)  were  several  times 
after  them."  So  he  had  sent  them  to  the  woods  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

I  then  went  on  to  the  Landing  and  saw  Capt.  Laughton 
and  the  Playters,  my  brother,  Alfred,  and  two  or  three 
others,  who  had  heard  something  about  the  stir,  but  not  the 
particulars.  When  they  understood  the  object  they  were 
immediatley  on  the  alert. 

Someone  went  to  Bradford  and  Bond  Head,  to  spread  the 
news,  and  I  went  to  Newmarket.  On  my  way  I  saw  George  Lount, 
Esq.,  who  confirmed  what  Mr.  Sweasy  had  told  me.  Farther  on 
I  met  several  men,  too  great  cowards  to  turn  out  with  the 
rebels,  but  mean  enough  to  give  me  great  abuse  on  account  of 
my  principles. 

When  I  got  to  Newmarket  the  people  there  were  in  a 
great  stir.  I  there  saw  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Scadding,  Mr.  Gamble, 
Col.  Cotter  and  some  others.  We  then  agreed  to  try  and  raise 
what  forces  we  could  in  our  different  localities  and  meet  at 
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Newmarket  on  the  second  day  thereafter.  I  then  returned  to 
the  Landing  and  reported.  I  then  went  home  by  the  way  of  the 
Selby's  and  found  there  William  and  John,  ready  to  do  all 
they  could.  The  next  day  I  sent  my  son,  David,  who  was  a 
sergeant  among  those  that  were  yet  at  home,  to  warn  them  to 
turn  out.  I  also  went  myself  to  a  number,  but  could  get  none 
but  James  Evans. 

I  was  then  a  Lieutenant  and  my  brother  John,  a  captain 
in  East  Gwillimbury.  When  I  went  to  my  brother's  (John),  to 
ask  him  to  turn  out  he  was  not  at  home,  but  at  Sharon.  His 
wife  said  "He  would  not  and  should  not  go."  I  then  asked  her 
for  his  arms,  for  we  were  in  great  want  of  them.  She  said  "I 
know  nothing  about  them."  I  than  went  into  another  room  to 
look  for  his  rifle,  which  I  could  not  see,  but  I  saw  his 
sword  hanging  by  the  head  of  his  bed.  This  I  took  down  and 
as  I  did  so  his  wife  (who  had  followed),  caught  hold  of  the 
hilt  and  jerked  it  partly  out.  To  save  myself  from  being 
stabbed  I  was  obliged  to  pull  her  close  to  me  and  at  the 
same  time  towards  the  door.  I  then  wished  myself  clear  of 
both  her  and  the  sword,  but  I  dared  not  let  go  of  her  and 
seized  the  hilt  of  the  sword  giving  her  a  heavy  push,  and 
walked  off  with  it.  But  instead  of  following  me  she  ran  into 
the  house  and  called  for  the  rifle,  the  children  following 
her. 

It  was  ridiculous  to  see  one  of  her  Brittanic  Majesty's 
officers,  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  running  from  a  woman, 
but  run  I  did,  and  in  a  different  way  to  what  she  had 
expected.  I  ran  around  the  house  when  she  looked  for  me  in 
front,  and  before  she  saw  me  I  had  got  some  25  rods  away. 
She,  however,  levelled  the  rifle  at  me,  but  did  not  fire. 
She  told  me  afterwards  her  reason  for  not  firing  was  that, 
as  I  was  some  distance  away  and  in  motion,  and  she  greatly 
excited,  she  might  not  kill  me,  etc.  She,  however,  went 
immediately  for  her  husband  who  in  a  short  time  came  to  my 
house  not  well  pleased.  I  then  demanded  of  him,  in  Her 
Majesty's  name,  to  either  turn  out  in  defence  of  the 
government  or  lend  me  his  sword.  He  choose  the. latter  and  I 
still  have  the  sword,  as  I  boyght  him  a  new  one  some  time 
after. 

I  may  state  here  that  as  my  son,  David,  was  going  out 
to  the  "Birchard  Settlement"  on  the  same  day,  warning  men, 
one  a  Rebel,  who  was  out  hunting  ,  saw  him  at  a  distance  and 
stepping  behind  a  large  tree  a  little  off  the  road,  as  David 
passed  on  horse  back  he  "covered  him"  with  his  rifle,  but 
did  not  fire  lest  he  might  only  wound  him  and  he  might  ride 
away.  This  I  have  heard  the  man  acknowledge  since. 

That  afternoon  I  went  again   to   the  Landing  when  I 
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learned  that  the  plan  of  operations  was  changed.  We  were  to 
organize  at  Newmarket,  the  Landing  and  Bradford  and  wait  for 
news  from  the  city.  Two  men  had  been  sent  from  Newmarket  to 
inform  the  governor  that  there  were  a  number  up  here  that  he 
might  depend  upon.  These  men  were  taken  prisoners  by 
McKenzie's  party.  That  evening  we,  at  the  Landing,  sent 
James  B.  Evans  to  work  his  way  to  the  city.  I  offered  to  go, 
but  as  Evans  was  a  sheriff's  bailiff  he  was  though  more 
likely  to  get  through.  We  felt  much  the  want  of  arms.  Orders 
were  issued  to  search  for  and  seize  all  the  arms  that  could 
be  found,  but  we  had  poor  success,  as  most  of  them  were  in 
the  hands  of  rebels,  and  the  others  were  hidden  away  to 
prevent  our  getting  them. 

About  this  time,  the  9th,  we  heard  that  John  Powell  had 
shot  Anderson;  and  soon  after  that  the  sheriff  had  put  to 
flight  the  advance  party  of  McKenzie's  band,  and  that  their 
headquarters  were  at  Montgomery's.  We  then  conceived  the 
plan  of  going  westward  and  getting  into  the  city  in  that 
way,  but  that  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  we  had  no  arms 
that  could  be  depended  upon  if  we  should  have  to  fight.  So 
we  concluded  to  wait.  On  Thursday  orders  came  from  Newmarket 
to  prepare  to  march  for  Toronto  the  next  morning. 
Accordingly  the  force  at  Bradford  under  Cols.  Hill  and  Duson 
moved  on  and  rendezvoused  that  night  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Aurora.  The  next  morning  by  daylight  we  of  the  Landing 
started  and  joined  those  from  Newmarket  and  Bradford  about 
McLeod's  Inn  on  Yonge  St.  Here  a  most  cowardly  affair 
occured.  Some  25  or  30  of  the  Scotch  from  West  Gwillimbury 
and  a  few  others,  on  hearing  that  a  body  of  men  under  Lount 
was  stationed  in  the  "Ridge"  whom  we  might  have  to  fight, 
turned  tail  at  McLeod's  and  went  home.  Their  minister  did 
all  that  he  could  to  dissuade  them,  but  no!  home  they  would 
go.  And  when  he  found  persuasion  useless  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  called  out  for  volunteers.  A  few  fell  in  with  him 
and  he  and  they  fell  in  with  us  when  we  took  up  our  march 
for  the  city. 

I  will  now  tell  you  who  went  with  me  from  the  Landing, 
from  East  Gwillimbury:  Henry  Fry,  his  man,  Wm.  Selby,  John 
Selby,  David  T.  Willson,  Philip  May,  Alfred  Willson  and  Geo. 
Sullenger;  from  the  west  side  of  Yonge  St.:  Geo.  Playter, 
Robt.  Playter,  Henry  Playter,  Henry  Bacon  and  a  man  who 
worked  for  Mr  Chapman  whose  name  I  forget;  and  from  North 
Gwillimbury  there  was  but  one  man,  Mr  Joseph  King,  merchant, 
a  brother-in-law  to  Mr  Cull  now  of  the  Can.  Co.'s  office.  As 
small  as  this  company  was,  we  had  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
guns  among  us,  three  swords,  and  one  pitchfork.  However,  we 
were  not  afraid  to  go  on.  Those  we  joined  below  were  equally 
badly  armed,  a  few  had  guns,  a  few  had  swords,  and  some  only 
had   a   walking   stick  or   umbrella.   I   saw  one  man  with  a 
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butcher's  cleaver,  another  with  a  billhook  for  trimming 
hedges,  ^  and  Geo.  Ramsey  Esq.,  displayed  a  tremendous 
butcher's  knife.  Yet  we  preceeded  on. 

I  must  now  mention  another  act  of  cowardice  coupled 
with  oppression.  Col.  Hill,  Newmarket,  had  assumed  the 
command  and  was  mounted  on  a  horse  that  the  guard  had  the 
night  before  taken  from  Seymour  Stockdale,  Lloydtown,  as  he 
was  trying  to  get  home  after  the  dispersion  of  the  rebels  at 
Montgomery's;  and  when  we  got  as  far  as  Willis'  farm  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Ridges,  a  halt  was  commanded  and  a  council 
was  held  and  as  it  was  yet  feared  by  some  that  there  was  a 
strong  force  of  rebels  in  the  Ridge,  it  was  decided  that  a 
few  of  us,  about  eight,  that  were  mounted,  should  form  an 
advance  guard  to  reconnoitre,  etc.  While  we  were  there 
halted,  the  man  from  the  Landing,  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  had  gone  to  Willis'  and  got  a  gun.  When  Col.  Hill 
saw  it  he  called  to  the  man  to  let  him  have  it.  The  man 
objected.  Whereupon  Col.  Hill  went  up  to  him,  took  hold  of 
the  gun  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  all,  wrenched  it  out 
of  his  hands.  He  then  ordered  us,  this  man,  who  was  mounted 
among  the  rest,  to  advance,  which  we  did.  This  guard  was 
composed  of  Geo.  Playter  (armed  with  a  gun),  Robert  Playter 
(sword),  Henry  Playter  (gun).  Alfred  Willson  (sword),  Philip 
May  (clubk  Henry  Bacon  (?),  the  little  man  before  refered 
to  (nothing),  and  myself  (sword).  And  this  little  party  went 
through  the  Ridges  while  Hill  and  his  reserve  remained  there 
for  about  half  an  hour,  when,  hearing  nothing  from  us  in  the 
shape  of  a  skirmish,  they  ventured  through.  When  we  got  to 
Bond  Lake,  I  got  from  the  landlord  there  a  pitch  fork  for 
the  man  from  whom  our  Colonel  had  taken  the  gun.  I  mention 
this  incident  to  show  how  courageous  some  high  in  office  may 
be. 

We  bivouacked  that  night  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Thornhill,  at  the  different  inns,  etc.  There  we  learned  for 
a  certainty  that  the  rebels  were  completely  dispersed.  Many 
of  our  force  were  then  for  returning  home,  but  it  was 
finally  decided  to  go  on  to  the  city,  tender  our  services  to 
the  government  and  be  guided'by  its  direction.  Accordingly 
we  moved  on  next  morning.  By  this  time  we  mustered  pretty 
strong;  as  several  had  joined  us  during  the  night  and 
morning,  many  of  whom  I  presume  would  have  joined  the  other 
party  had  they  been  able  to  reach  the  city  and  make  a  stand 
there.  We  had  now  some  25  or  30  prisoners  that  we  had  picked 
up  as  we  came.  These  we  had  tied  and  placed  in  two  strings 
with  John  Arksey  at  the  head. 

This  day,  in  the  afternoon,  we  arrived  in  the  city  and 
were  drawn  up  in  line  on  King  St.  between  Yonge  and  the 
Government  House.  Here  the  governor,  in  company  with  several 
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others,  among  them  was  Col.  Carthew,  walked  twice  along  our 
front  and  thanked  us  in  Her  Majesty's  name  for  the  tender  we 
had  made  of  our  services.  When  they  came  opposite  where  I 
was  sitting  on  my  horse,  Col.  Carthew  said,  This  is  Titus 
Willson,  a  more  loyal  man  does  not  live".  And  upon  this  the 
governor  bowed  twice  and  passed  on. 

After  this  review  we  were  informed  that  we  would  be 
billeted  upon  the  people  and  that  we  were  to  assemble  at  the 
parliament  house  which  was  both  headquarters  and  prison. 
Here  we  stopped,  guarding  the  prisoners,  etc.,  until  next 
day  when  those  that  chose  were  sent  home  in  wagons  that  were 
employed  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  the  men  volunteered  under 
Col.  Hill  who  was  authorized  to  raise  a  battalion  to  go 
west.  Arthur  Carthew  was  also  to  raise  one  for  Toronto 
service.  Carthew  went  back  to  Newmarket  to  raise  his  but 
Hill  remained  in  Toronto. 

At  this  time  I  was  very  popular  and  as  the  men  would 
have  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  captains,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  my  raising  enough  men  (of  my  old 
hands,  etc.)  for  two  or  three  companies.  So  both  Cols.  Hill 
and  Carthew  requested  me  to  join  them  and  they  both  said  I 
should  be  their  first  captain.  As  Carthew' s  headquarters 
would  be  at  Newmarket  for  a  time  and  as  I  was  not  prepared 
to  leave  home  then,  I  chose  to  attach  myself  to  ( ). 

When  my  party  went  home  I  was  detained  in  Toronto  for 
two  days  by  the  request  of  W.B.  Robinson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who 
had  his  corp. 

( )  come  over  from  St.  Catherines  and  was  immediatley 

appointed  to  an  .  important  trust  with  regard  to  the 
prisoners,  etc.  I  was  officer  of  the  guard  on  the  night  that 
Peter  Matthews  was  brought  into  the  parliament  house  a 
prisoner.  On  the  next  night,  I  went  with  Mr.  Robinson,  Dr. 
Kin  and  Sheriff  Jarvis  to  the  hospital  where  Edgar  Stiles, 
Kavanagh,  and  Latra  were  lying,  to  take  their  depositions 
with  regard  to  certain  of  the  movement  of  the  rebels.  On  the 
next  day  I  was  sent  with  dispatches  to  Col.  Carthew  at 
Newmarket  and  that  night  I  went  with  a  strong  party  to 
Sharon  where  we  captured  some  30  or  40  of  those  that  were 
implicated  in  the  rebellion  and  sent  them  to  Toronto.  For 
three  or  four  days  I  was  at  Newmarket  attending  to  the 
guards  as  we  had  a  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Baptist 
meeting  house. 

At  this  time,  I  had  a  large  number  of  men  enrolled; 
when  I  was  sent  to  the  city  with  dispatches  to  the 
government  where  I  was  detained  several  days.  When  I 
returned   home   I  was  next  (directly)  ordered  to  go  to  where 
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Collingwood  now  stands  to  look  for  Lount  who  was  said  to  be 
there  at  a  lonely  house,  of  one  John  Braisier.  Mr.  Eli 
Beeman  was  to  go  with  me.  We  started  and  got  as  far  as 
Bradford  when  a  man  was  sent  after  us  with  the  report  that 
he  (Lount)  had  been  taken  somewhere  below  Toronto.  This  was 
a  false  report  for  he  was  not  taken  for  some  time  after  and 
then  on  Lake  Erie,  in  trying  to  cross  in  a  small  boat  with 
only  one  other  man. 

When  I  went  to  Newmarket  again  I  found  that  in  my 
absence  several  gentlemen,  who  had  been  nowhere  at  the 
first,  had  come  in,  and  got  commissions  and  my  men.  In  the 
meantime,  Col  Carthew  had  very  unexpectedly  gone  to  the  city 
and  when  I  called  for  the  men  that  I  had  raised  the  men  were 
willing,  but  the  officers  would  not  give  them  up.  The  whole 
battalion  was  then  moved  to  Toronto,  where  I  followed  them 
and  same  the  colonel  who  wished  me  to  join  them.  I  said  I 
had  come  to  do  so.  He  said  I  must  raise  a  company,  which  I 
agreed  to  do  if  he  would  allow  me  the  men  I  had  enrolled  who 
were  in  the  various  companies.  This  he  objected  to  and  so  I 
left  and  went  home. 

About  this  time,  some  18  or  20  of  us  about  the  Landing 
and  Sharon  joined  and  formed  a  company  for  our  mutual 
defence,  in  case  of  any  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  Navy 
Island  affair  or  otherwise.  When  we  went  to  Toronto  on  the 
"turnout"  we  drew  20  muskets  and  a  quantity  of  ball 
cartridge,  20  blankets,  several  large  kettles,  etc.  for  a 
campaign.  Our  company  was  armed  with  these  muskets.  For  a 
while  we  met  for  drill  weekly  then  monthly  and  soon  not  at 
all. 

My  next  military  exploit  was  about  the  time  that  there 
was  a  talk  of  rupture  with  the  United  States  about  the 
boundary  question.  At  that  time  Col.  Cotter  of  Newmarket  had 
orders  to  raise  a  company  there  for  six  months,  or  longer  if 
necessary.  In  this  company  with  my  sons,  David,  Hugh  and 
Hiram,  I  enlisted  a  full  private.  I  remained  there  some  six 
months  until  the  company  was  disbanded.  This  ended  my  active 
military  career.  Notwithstanding,  I  remained  in  the 
Sedentary  Militia.  I  was  a  private  when  I  joined  Col. 
Cotter's  company,  and  I  worked  my  way  up  until  I  obtained  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel's  commission,  which  I  still  hold  on  the 
staff  . 

You  will  see  by  the  above  that  my  object  was  to  serve 
my  country  instead  of  serving  myself.  Otherwise  I  would  have 
held  back,  as  many  did,  until  I  had  an  opportunity  offered 
and  then  stepped  in  and  taken  command. 

I  am  now  nearly  done  writing  about  myself,  I  believe 
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the  first  of  my  services  after  the  rebellion  was  on  the 
Welland  canal,  where  I  was  one  winter,  being  employed  by  my 
ever  true  friend,  the  Hon.  W.B.  Robinson,  who  was  then 
commissioner.  The  next  year  I  spent  most  of  the  season  at 
Port  Stanley  on  the  piers  there.  I  was,  after  that,  two 
summers  on  Yonge  St.,  superintending  the  McAdamizing  of  the 
same.  Afterwards  I  was  employed  by  Mr.  Gzowski,  on  the 
Coldwater  Road,  and  lastly,  to  examine  Mara  Road  between 
Atherly  and  the  Talbot  River.  In  this  year  I  was  authorized 
to  pay  off  James  Morrison's  (the  contractor's)  men,  and 
close  the  work  -  he  having  failed.  With  this  my  Public 
Career  ends,  and  I  shall  leave  it  to  others  to  continue  my 
history,  should  they  think  proper  to  do  so.  However,  I  will 
mention,  before  leaving  this  subject  that  in  November,  1814 
I  joined  the  fraternity  of  Free  Masons,  to  which  I  still 
belong,  and  I  count  myself  at  this  day  (Dec.  1869),  the 
oldest  Mason  in  Canada. 

I  now  turn  to  consider  the  state  of  Canada  when  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  it. 

As  I  have  before  stated  I  came  into  the  country  with 
our  family  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1800.  We  came  by 
water,  for  at  that  time  there  was  no  road  Albany  to  Kingston 
direct.  There  was  a  road  from  Albany  running  into  Vermont, 
(a  military  road),  and  from  there  westward  through  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Cornwall,  or  further  west  to 
Oswagatchie  (now  Ogdensburg).  There  was  another  road  from 
Albany  (also  military)  by  way  of  Oswego  and  on  to  the 
Niagara  frontier.  The  most  of  the  people  coming  by  the  way 
of  Albany  came  by  water  while  they  sent  their  cattle  by  one 
of  these  routes.  Those  coming  from  the  more  eastern  states 
came  by  the  way  of  Plattsburg  and  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  various  points  below  Cornwall.  While  those  coming  from 
Philadelphia,  etc.,  such  as  the  Quakers,  came  through 
Pennsylvania  and  crossed  either  at  Buffalo  or  lower  down  the 
river.  There  was  another  route  further  west  but  which  was 
but  little  travelled  at  that  time,  except  by  the  French  and 
Indians,  by  the  way  of  Pittsburgh,  from  New  Orleans  to 
Detroit  and  so  into  Canada. 

At  that  time  and  for  many  years  after,  the  settlements 
in  the  country  were  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  In  no  case  did  they 
extend  over  a  few  miles  back,  except  on  Yonge  St.,  and  there 
but  a  concession  or  two  on  each  side.  All  the  business  was 
carried  on  by  water  even  from  the  above  lakes  to  the 
seaboard.  The  produce  of  the  upper  country  was  brought  to 
Kingston  by  schooners  or  open  boats  and  thence  to  Montreal 
by  French  batteaux,  of  some  five  tons  burden,  or  by  large 
scows,   some  of  which  could  carry  from  600  to  1,000  barrels 
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of  flour.  About  1808  they  began  to  use  a  large  boat  called 
the  Durham  boat  which  could  carry  some  200  barrels  of  flour. 
These  boats  did  the  business  down  and  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
until  the  steamers  began  to  run  on  the  lakes  which  was,  I 
think,  in  1818  or  1820.  The  first  steamer  that  I  ever  saw 
was  in  Montreal  in  1810. 

The  first  settlers  from  the  eastern  limit  of  Upper 
Canada  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  followed  lumbering 
in  the  winter  and  would  often  join  and  make  a  raft  together 
and  send  it  to  Quebec;  and  then  bring  back  such  things  as 
they  wanted  for  their  family  and  for  the  winter's 
operations,  etc. 

In  1812  the  war  began  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  which  was  a  great  drawback  to  our  Canada,  from  which 
it  did  not  recover  for  several  years.  We  were  often  called 
out  to  do  garrison  duty  for  a  month  or  two  and  by  the  time 
we  had  got  faily  home  we  would  perhaps  be  called  out  again. 
By  such  continued  interuptions  there  was  not  enough  raised 
upon  the  farm  to  supply  the  people  and  the  troops,  but  large 
quantities  of  provisions  were  brought  into  the  country  from 
Europe.  As  soon  as  the  peace  was  made  the  British  government 
stopped  sending  over  supplies  and  as  the  troops  remained 
here  for  some  time  after  they  left  us,  when  they  did  go, 
with  but  little  provisions  in  the  country.  I  remember  that 
very  many  of  us  (myself  among  the  number)  joined  and  sent  a 
man  from  Newmarket  to  Genesee  River  for  a  schooner  load  of 
flour.  We  got  two  barrels  which  cost  us  when  laid  down  at 
Sharon  $13.50  per  barrel.  This,  however,  did  not  last  until 
the  next  harvest.  We  were  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of 
cutting  our  wheat  before  it  was  fully  ripe.  We  pounded  it 
out  as  best  we  could,  cleaned  and  boiled  it  and  so  ate  it 
with  sugar  or  milk,  when  we  had  these.  We  had  but  one  cow  at 
that  time  but  we  made  a  good  deal  of  sugar.  Pork  was  quite 
out  of  the  question.  The  troops  had  eaten  our  hogs,  so  we 
had  to  wait  until  others  grew.  I  knew  pork  to  bring  $50  per 
barrel,  this  was  for  "mess  pork."  I  have  now  to  quit- writing 
for  a  while  on  account  of  my  eyes  failing  me. 


Extract  from  letter  dated  Holland  Landing,  Dec.  5, 
1869:  I  have  not  yet  finished  my  family  history,  which  I 
had  to  stop  writing  on  account  of  the  loss  of  my  glasses, 
but  I  hope  to  resume  it  soon.  In  your  letter  of  24th  ult.. 
you  asked  about  one  John  Willson  who  died  at  Hope  (Sharon) 
about  1829.  This  old  man  was  called  Squire  Willson.  He  was 
David  Willson' s  stepfather,  my  father's  stepmother's  second 
husband,  her  first  husband  (also  John  Willson)  died  about 
1788   in  Duchess  county,   Canada.   She  soon  after  married 
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Squire  Willson.  He  was  a  man  highly  respected.  He  came,  I 
believe,  from  Nova  Scotia  in  Governor  Simcoe's  time  and  was 
by  the  governor  much  thought  of.  He  had  a  large  family  by  a 
former  wife,  but  none  by  this  one.  There  are  numbers  of 
great  grandchildren,  living  in  the  townships  of  York  and 
Scarborough.  There  was  a  grandson  of  his,  John  Willson  by 
name,  in  the  service  of  the  Canada  Company  at  the  time  of 
the  settling  of  Goderich  and  neighborhood.  When  these  old 
people  became  helpless,  David  Willson  took  them  home  and 
kept  them  until  they  died.  They  died  poor  but  honest.  They 
once  had  property  which  his  children  spent  for  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  my  father  was  but  a 
child  and  his  father  being  a  man  of  peace,  took  no  part  in 
the  war,  but  the  family  was  always  loyal,  on  which  account 
my  father  ultimately  came  to  Canada,  but  too  late  to  be 
enrolled  a  U.E.  Loyalist.  We  remained  ten  years  at  Kingston 
and  in  1810  we  came  to  East  Gwillimbury  where  David  and  John 
and  their  sisters  had  moved  some  years  before.  You  will  see 
a  fuller  account  of  them  in  the  biography  I  am  writing.  I 
must  now  stop  as  my  eyes  have  again  given  out.  Your 
affectionate  father,  Sgd.  R.T.  Willson. 

When  I  sent  you  my  memoranda  I  intended  to  have  said 
that  you  must  not  think  we  are  French  because  our  ancestors 
came  from  Normandy,  but  they  were  most  probably  Danes,  as 
all  those  whose  names  end  with  "son"  are  from  Denmark.  I 
omitted  much  matter  that  occured  in  the  latter  years  to  be 
supplied  by  others  if  they  think  proper  to  do  so.  I  may  yet 
send  you  some  account  of  my  Uncle  John  J.  Willson  who  went 
to  sea  at  about  15  years  of  age:  was  pressed  on  board  an 
English  man-of-war;  served  several  years,  was  discharged  and 
afterwards  became  a  sea  captain.  He  was  a  very  worthy  man.  I 
have  requested  my  '  brother  Alfred  to  furnish  some  notes  of 
the  life  and  doings  of  my  brother  James  Harvey  Willson 
(Seymour's  father),  which,  if  I  receive  it,  I  will  send  to 
you.  Your  affectionate  fa'ther,  Sgd.  R.T.  Willson. 
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As  his  obituary  so  pointedly  remarks,  Richard 
Titus  Wlllson  was  'one  of  those  most  admirable  men 
who  bore  so  prominent  a  part  to  the  early 
settlement  of  the  country,  and  who,  as  they  pass 
away  deserve  an  honourable  notice."  His 
reminiscences,  written  In  1869  after  a  long  and 
productive  life,  recounts  his  early  Immigration 
from  New  York  to  the  Newmarket  area,  his 
participation  In  both  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
Rebellion  of  1837,  as  well  as  his  early  business 
ventures.  A  nephew  of  David  Wlllson,  founder  of 
the  Children  of  Peace,  his  descriptions  of  the 
family  fortunes  adds  much  to  our  knowledge  of  that 
enigmatic  man.  His  account  of  the  Rebellion  of 
1837,  from  a  Tory's  perspective.  Is  one  of  the 
most  detailed  to  survive. 
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